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5. — 1. Kate and Lizzie, or Six Months out of School. By 
Anne W. Abbot, Author of " Willie Rogers," &c. New 
York : C. S. Francis & Co. 1845. 
2. The Tamed and the Untamed, and other Stories. By 
the Author of " Willie Rogers." Boston : Samuel G. 
Simpkins. 1845. 

Nearly a year ago, we noticed with high praise a story for 
the amusement of children, from the pen of this graceful and 
pleasing writer. Though very humble in its pretensions, the 
scenes and incidents in it were so naturally conceived and de- 
scribed, and the sentiment expressed was so pure and true, being 
debased neither by cant nor sentimentalism, that it deserved to be 
drawn out of the heap of trash which is published every year 
under the much abused title of " Books for Children." The 
public of little men and women, to whom it was addressed, ap- 
parently agreed with us in opinion, and they are rewarded 
this year by the appearance of two or three other stories from 
the same source. We notice in them the same peculiarities 
which obtained so much favor for " Willie Rogers." The char- 
acters are sketched with great spirit, and the scenes are so life- 
like, or rather so home-like, that the reader almost fancies that 
they were copied from his own fireside experiences. The 
shrewdness and humor with which the queer fancies, little fail- 
ings, and generous impulses of children are represented, pre- 
serving the very trick of their manner and talk, are inimitable. 
They are not portrayed as tame angels, uttering words of in- 
spiration and teaching the wise, after the affected fashion which 
is now too much in vogue. Neither are they stiff patterns of 
propriety and all moral and religious excellence, such as some 
very worthy persons like to draw in stories " calculated to do 
good," and are very much astonished that nobody recognizes the 
likeness. They are only romping, but good, children, doing mis- 
chief half of the time, and gravely fitting themselves for the 
cares and tasks of manhood or womanhood during the other 
half. Among the writers of established reputation, only Miss 
Edgeworth and Miss Mitford appear to have hit upon and accu- 
rately expressed this conception of a child's character. 

Of the two books before us, " Kate and Lizzie " is much the 
better. Some of the older characters are admirably drawn, and the 
general views of life and duty which are presented in it, though 
never obtrusively, nor in a sermonizing strain, are eminently 
sound and healthful. Miss Marcia is a capital portrait, and one 
which many persons of excellent intentions, who have a drop or 
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two of acid in their temper and manners, will do well to contem- 
plate. The mode in which this rather sharp and ungracious 
goodness is rebuked by the spontaneous charity and mildness of 
the children is a fine lesson, delicately conceived and impres- 
sively taught. 

We hope the writer of these charming stories will be induced 
to continue her good work. Considering the interest she is able 
to create, and the purity of the instruction which she gives, we 
can hardly conceive of any wider and more effectual means of 
doing good. 



6. — A Discourse of the Baconian Philosophy. By Samuel 
Tyler, of the Maryland Bar. Frederick City, Md. : 
Printed by Ezekiel Hughes. 1844. 12mo. pp. 178. 

We have read this unpretending little volume — unpretending 
in every respect, perhaps, except the title — with much pleasure, 
and with great respect for the learning, sound judgment, and 
general ability with which the writer has explained and defended 
important truths. He is an ardent but judicious admirer of the 
Baconian system, and the views which he expresses of its scope 
and leading characteristics are sound and discriminating, and cal- 
culated to place the learner upon the right track. We would 
mention with particular praise the remarks upon analogy con- 
sidered as a species of inductive evidence, upon the distinction 
between logical and rhetorical analogies, and upon natural theol- 
ogy when viewed as a branch of the inductive philosophy. The 
examination of Lord Brougham's " Discourse on Natural Theol- 
ogy," and of Hume's essay on a special Providence and a future 
state, though not carried far enough to bring out all the difficul- 
ties of the subject, is a good specimen of criticism, and shows a 
clear comprehension of the great questions at issue. These are 
topics well worth the attention of every reflecting mind, and 
they are here discussed with remarkable good sense, and an 
earnestness which manifests the depth of the writer's conviction. 

Mr. Tyler writes in an easy and well sustained style, which 
never sinks into meagreness, nor offends by rhetorical display. 
His chief fault is diffuseness both of thought and expression ; if 
his diction was more compact and sinewy, and his ideas pressed 
into smaller bulk, he might sustain a comparison to advantage 
with most American writers of the present day. Speculations 
on such a theme as he has chosen cannot be widely popular ; 
but to the few who take an interest in them we can cordially 
commend this little volume as containing valuable hints, and food 
for profitable reflection. 



